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«« 'But even, if the language of the Cymry were less ancient, or 
its stores less valuable, yet so long as it is the living language of half 
a million of our fellow christians, and fellow subjects, it must richly 
deserve, and abundantly repay, whatever labour or encouragement 
may be bestowed on its cultivation. It is evident to all, who consi- 
der the subject with attention, that, as every man thinks in his mother 
tongue, so whoever is compelled to express himself in a language, 
different from that in which his conceptions are formed, is, however 
unconsciously, compelled to the act of translation. But we all of 
us know from a comparison of those classic writers which we read in 
the original with even the best translation, which modern talent and 
learning, can supply, how much is lost in the course of such a trans- 
fusion : how much of fire, how much of originality evaporates, and 
how greatly the sharp touches of genius are effaced from each suc- 
ceeding impresssion,' " 

LITERATURE. 

Bleddym. — A ** Welsh National Tale" has recently been 
produced under this title by Mr. W. S. Wickenden, " Bard of 
the Forest," and author of " Count Glarus of Switzerland," and 
of which indeed a prospective notice has already appeared in the 
Ca'mbro-Briton*. In addition to this it was in contemplation 
to offer in the present Number a genetal review of this " na- 
tion tale ;" but a considerable influx of original communications 
in the course of the last month, added to the circumstance of 
this being the last Number of the Volume, has occasioned an 
abandonment of this design, and obliges us to confine our re- 
marks to a few of the most prominent features of the work. And 
to these if possible shall be subjoined one or two extracts. 

It is impossible not to admit, that the Tale of " Bleddyn" 
evinces proofs of no common talent ; and, when the situation in 
life of the writer, — who " is devoted to husbandry, and is as little 
blessed by education as fortune," — is taken into consideration, 
the credit due to him is greatly enhanced. But, however desirable 
it may be on this account to encourage his present attempt, and 
however invidious the task of repressing, in the least degree, 
the flight of talent, there is a point however, to which we must 
still pay a paramount regard, without any reference to the consi- 
derations alluded to. Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed magis 
arnica Veritas. Under the influence of this impression it is, that 
we feel we cannot bestow an unqualified encominum on Mr. 
\N ickenden's publication with-it compromising those very intersts, 

* Vol ii. p. 4(3. 
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which he has so laudably endeavoured to promote. The Tale of 
" Bleddyn" is certainly not deficient in merit : it possesses 
many of those qualities, which indicate the work of a strong 
natural genius. But there are other requisites, indispensable to 
the writer of a "national tale," and which it is more than pro- 
table Mr. Wickenden has has not had the means of acquiring. 
These are such, as result from an intimate acquaintance with the 
people, whose manners he undertakes to describe ; they are, in 
a word, such as have given to the great Scotch novels a charm 
at once matchless and imperishable. But it would be unfair to 
the author of " Bleddyn" to try his mens by this standard, not- 
withstanding the predilection, he expresses, in his introductory 
chapter.for this great " unknown." Andthe close approximation 
of one of his characters, Mabil Evan, to Meg Merrilies proves 
that he had not studied him in vain. 

From the observations premised, it will not be expected 
that we should offer even an outline of this tale, which, however, 
is at once simple and sufficiently natural. The faults of the 
work consist more indeed in its particular features than in its ge- 
neral complexion. The characters are, with one or two excep- 
tions, not such as a person will find amongst the Welsh moun- 
tains : nor did they perhaps exist at the period to which the tale 
relates, the time of the Commonwealth and the Restoration of 
Charles. Sir Llywelyu Meredydd, in particular, is rather 
ther a caricature than a faithful portrait : and the notion in p. 19 
of the first volume of his " tracing his descent from Camber, 
third son of Brute," is quite at variance with the national pos- 
sessions of the old Welsh gentry, who never dream of such a 
personage as Camber. The character of the Bard too is much 
overdrawn ; but that of Hywel ab Meredydd and Cynan, as well 
as that of Col. Williams, generally speaking, offer nothing very 
objectionable, and, if separated from their local associations, 
are, in every way, respectably drawn. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, we would repeat, that the blemishes in this novel do not 
affect its general character, but merely as it professes to be in 
every respect a faithful portrait of Welsh manners. We would 
also observe, that the word Welsh is misspelt throughout : it is 
not "Welch," as it is written in every page. 

It is with real pleasure, after these prefatory remarks, impe- 
riously demanded by the occasion, that we offer the following ex- 
tract, which cannot fail to afford a favourable opinion of the 
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writer's ability. It describes the first discovery by Col. Williams 
of Bleddyn the hero of the story. 

" It was on a dark winter's evening that Colonel Williams, of 
Uangalt, was returning home from visiting a friend. His way lay 
along the sea-coast to the north of Caernarvon. A large quantity of 
snow had fallen, and almost choaked the little rivulets that fell into 
the Irish Channel. Here and there the stream, rendered black by 
contrast, appeared struggling through the surrounding impediments, 
and slowly pursuing its noiseless course. A few oaks, with their 
branches encrusted over with an icy substance, gave a cast of the 
picturesque to the wintry scene, and oft a gust o( wind brushed away 
the pendent ice wreaths, which fell clattering on the frozen snow be- 
neath. 

" Colonel Williams now entered upon the Lavan sands, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, once formed an exteusive valley. They were, 
at that period, very dangerous, the poles, which are now fixed as 
marks to avoid the quicksands, being then not so numerous. The 
winds began U> blow with great violence, and the waves bunt in dark 
eddies on the shore. Colonel Williams, however, with that buoy- 
ancy of spirit, which formed a prominent feature in his character, 
spurred his horse forward at a gallop, in order to keep time to the 
tune of Joe Pulleine's horn, which he vehemently whistled. 

" The Colonel, after being more than once in danger of being 
swallowed up, cleared the sands, when the gigantic Penmaen Mawr 
arose like a dense cloud before him, and. the pass by which it was as- 
cended appeared a narrow white line, sometimes visible as it wound 
found spuie terrific precipice, at ethers lost amid the deep gullies 
torn in the mountain by the contending elements. On a nearer sur- 
vey it appeared dangerous in the extreme. Immense masses of rock, 
which had been precipitated frpm the summit of the mountain, 
were arrested in their course, and hung suspended on projecting 
ledges, appearing to the terrified imagination iu the act of taking 
another rebound. 

"The storm which had long been gathering now burst with great 
violence, and the snow, which fell apparently in one solid mass, com- 
pelled Williams to seek shelter in a crevice beneath a protruding 
crag, well known as the spot where the Hermit Serriol, celebrated 
by David Ewain, once secluded himself. Here, in perfect safety, 
he listened to the elemental war. The dashing of the waves against 
the craggy rocks, the howling of the wind, as it rushed through the 
narrow ravines of the mountain, and the crash occasioned by the fall 
of disjointed pieces of rock from the sterile regions above, were aw- 
ful and sublime. 

" After an hour of continued snow the sky grew clearer, the snow 
abated, but the winds still blew aipcrfect hurricane, driving the 
waves on shore in foamy masses, which, without speaking hyperbo- 
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lically, might be said to be mountains high, and by the moon-beams, 
which faintly struggled from between two dense clouds, he per- 
ceived a ship obviously in distress drifting towards the shore, solm> 
times lost between the immense columns of water which appeared to 
burst over her. 

" She now tired several guns of distress, which soon drew a large 
concourse of spectators, who formed in detached groups along the 
beach. 

" 'She'll founder,' said a short square-built man, in a blue jacket. 

* the wind blows like the devil in her teeth.' 

" 'This is some of old Mabil's doings,' said another. 

"*The old witch generally sends Us a good wind,' said the first. 

• See bow she rolls ! — that's it, blow, my bretty breeze ; she foun* 
ders by — — . and now, my boys, look sharp a head for the glori- 
ous kegs of prime old sack.' 

"His words were true, she struck on a sunken rock} dreadful 
shrieks announced the fate of the unhappy crew, who were precipw 
tated amid the waves without the least chance of assistance front 
shore. Several were seen struggling at intervals above the foam, 
for a considerable time after she struck. 

This circumstance seemed the signal for an universal movement 
on shore. Several plunged into the water, not to save the unhappy 
sufferers, but to get possession of the kegs, bales, and other parts of 
the unfortunate ship's cargo that drifted near the beach. Nay, so 
intent were they on this disgraceful plunder, that several bodies 
which were cast on shore were inhumanly stripped, and again 
phtoged in the waves. It was in vain that Colonel Williams endea- 
voured to stem this torrent of inhamanity ; in vain he conjured them 
to remember the hospitable, generous, open-Jiearte4 character of 
their Cambrian brethren. His remonstrances were, at first, treated 
with derision, and afterwards with threats. Disgusted at this dis- 
graceful scene, he was going to recommence his journey, when he 
saw something floating on the water, in a little creek, at the foot of a 
steep ledge of rock. He supposed, at first, it was a detached part of 
the wreck, but, on hearing a faint cry proceeding from it, he ad- 
vanced, and found an infant floating in a small coracle, common 
among the peasants of Wales. Rejoiced that he had been the means 
of rescuing the little innocent from a watery grave, he wrapt it up 
warmly in his coat, and mounting his horse, proceeded on his journey." 

HoRjE Britannic.*:. — The readers of the Cambro-Britojt 
will be glad to hear, that the patriotic author of this national 
■work contemplates the publication of a suppkmeutal volume, 
** which will contain a translation of the Welsh Historical Triads, 
with two Essays presented to the Cambrian Society in Dyved," 
as well as other interesting matter connected with Welsh litera- 
ture. *,* 



